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EVENTS of the greatest importance often take their rise from the most trivial circumstances. Actions of 
persons who have been, through the hand of Providence, the means of first propagating the truths of salvation 
over an extensive portion of the globe ; though they may seem in other respects altogether insignificant, yet 
have in them an interest, which induces posterity to cherish in their bosoms a desire of holding them in grateful 
and everlasting remembrance. Hence the lives, the sentiments, and even the personal qualities of those apos- 
tles, who disseminated the doctrines of our Divine Master through the world, are displayed in the hrightest ehar- 
acters to the present day, whilst many of the proud heroes of antiquity are left obscured in deserved oblivion. 

In America, Methodism, which has so rapidly spread abroad, arose from causes apparently accidental and 
unimportant. The Rev. Joun Westey, the founder of Methodism, had long before its commencement been in 
this country, and formed a society in Savannab. This was in the years 1736 and 1737, when he re-embarked 
for Europe; and the society, not being sufficiently organized, was dissolved. 

Nearly thirty years elapsed after this occurrence took place, and Methodism was still unknown among the 
inhabitants of America. 

Meanwhile numbers in Great Britain and Ireland had embraced its tenets, and conformed their lives to the 
principles of true piety and holiness which it peculiarly enforces. The current of emigration from those coun- 
tries into this, of course bore along with it, some members of the original society. ‘They were here scattered 
in parts widely remote from each other, where the total absence of a proper understanding between them, caused 
them, thus unsupported by mutual example, to neglect their former rules of piety; or impelled them to unite 
with persuasions of a different character, and of less correct principles. 

A few thus isolated from the main body, were residing in the city of New-York ; and among them an elderly 
lady that had lately been a member in Ireland. Having learnt the arrival of a few more of her society, whom 
she had known in that country, she called at their residence in the way of friendship, and was mortified as well 
as surprised, to discover them engaged in a game of cards. She reproached them by taking up the cards, and 
throwing them indignantly away; then proceeded instantly to the house of Philip Embury, who was her country- 
man and a zealous advocate of the tenets of Mr. Wesley. With eloquence becoming a cause so praiseworthy, she 
pourtrayed to him the fallen condition of their friends, exhorted him to use all his efforts to reclaim them from 
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their careless and erroneous ways ; and reminded him that God demanded this necessary exertion on his part, 
who would otherwise charge their sins in a measure to his neglect. Less argument would have prevailed upon 
this man; whom we must consider as the real founder of Methodism in America. He agreed to hold a meeting 
in an apartinent of his house, which was situated in Augustus-street, [then called Barrack-street,] whilst the lady 
should collect as many persons together as were willing to attend. The task was arduous: not only the scofls of 
the ignorant, the sarcasms of the worldly minded, the contempt of the more wealthy class of people, and the 
stern opposition manifested by partizans of old established persuasions, would array themselves against the un- 
dertaking ; but also the sceptred hand of power, then as rigorous in religious as it was in civil concerns, perhaps 
would fall upon them with a weight that might at once crush their infant association. These dangers, however, 
were disregarded by persons, who had only a few earthly comforts to risk, and a sure prize of immortal glory 
to gain. 

At their first meeting only six were collected. They sang and prayed, whilst Mr. Embury instructed them 
in the doctrines of salvation. Influenced by the spirit of holiness, they enrolled their names into a class, and 
resolved to attend regularly at his house for further instruction. Gradually increasing in numbers, they con- 
tinued in this manner, till heaven sent to their aid an assistance as unexpected as useful. 

Shortly after having formed themselves into a class, they had obtained a more commodious room in the 
neighbourhood; where, however, most people would not be seen among a sect, whom the world denominated wild 
enthusiasts. Indeed they were at times enthusiastic; but enthusiastic in the best of causes: and yet Mr. Embury 
endeavoured to restrain those unguarded expressions of their feelings that were so disgusting to unconcerned 
Observers. Once having met together as usual, they were surprised whilst singing, by the entrance of a man, in 
full military uniform, whose appearance on such an occasion struck the whole company with consternation. 
All eyes were anxiously fixed upon him to discover whether any sinister purpose was intended by this visit, 
froman officer of the Royal American troops ; but when they saw him disposed to join in worship, when they 
saw him kneel together with themselves in solemn prayer, and perceived the marked serenity of bis features; 
their fears were dispelled, and they recognized, under the disguise of war, a brother and o faithful follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. After the exercises were concluded, he introduced bimself as Lieutenant Webb from 
Albany ; and from that moment became the chief pillar of this rising congregation. 

Lieutenant (commonly called Captain) Webb, was extensively acquainted with the world: his ideas were 
derived from observation and experience. Nor did he esteem principles of honour and patriotism to be incom- 
patible with the design of religion; since his conduct on this pious occasion gave full evidence of his observance of 
the latter ; as his military career, and the honourable wound which deprived him of an eye, in the memorable 
battle on the Plains of Abraham, gave a clear proof of his strict adherence to the former. In bis discourse he 
was extremely lively and energetic ; and when the subject engaged him, so zealous as well as authoritative, that 
the malicious accused hiin of suffering, from his wound, aslight degree of mental derangement. At this time he 
held the station of Barrack master at Albany, and was highly respected. His figure was portly, his counte- 
nance commanding ; and he usually wore across his forehead a black ribbon with a blind affixed, to cover his 
wounded eye. By chance he heard of the methodists and the difficulties they were struggling under; the 
Lord inspired his heart, and his sentiment was— 

«< Come then my soul, now learn to wield 
“ The weight of thine immortal shield ; 
«¢ Put on the armour from above, 


‘** Of heavenly truth and heavenly love.” 
BaRBAULD. 


Similar sentiments beget similar exertions. Captain Webb, a true soldier of the cross, soon united bis en- 
deavours with those of Mr. Embury as an assistant preacher of the gospel ; and the novelty of his appearance, 


under a character so dissonant with his profession; was such that people began to attend in crowds greate: than 
the room could hold, 
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It was usual at that time for military men to wear on all occasions their regimental suit ; and to behold in 
the pulpit a preacher, attired ina scarlet coat with splendid facings, having a sword lying with the Bible before 
him, was one of those anomalies, in which the world, whilst it ridicules the person, cannot help admiring the 
boldness of the act. Captain Webb, by exciting the passion of curiosity obtained hearers; many of whom, con- 
vinced by the strength of his eloquence, under the influence of Divine grace, attached themselv¢s to the society. 
Some of the first members, still living, remember well his animated manner, and speak in terms of high 
approbation of his blunt and emphatic style. “ You must repent or be forever damned,” often resounded into 
the ears of the wicked, as his arm, fitted for wielding the sword, fell with violence upon the desk, and struck 
terror into his auditory. 

We will here take the liberty of introducing some account of this singular and excellent man, from the Por- 
traiture of Methodism. 

“In the campaign of 1798, in which General Wolfe conquered Quebec and lost his life, Captain Webb receiy- 
ed a wound in his arm, and lost lis right eye: religion had no place in his heart at this time. But in 1764, he 
was enlightened to sce that he wasa sinner ; and so great a sinner, that he almost despaired of mercy. In 1765, 
the Lord brought him out of the horrible pit, and the miry clay, and set his feet upon a rock, and established 
his goings. Yea, he put a new song into his mouth, even of praise and thanksgiving to God. During this 
period, be had no director but the Lord. However, quickly afterward, he became acquainted with Mr. Roquet, 
an evangelical minister in the established church, and through him, with the methodists; when he soon resolved 
that ‘This people shall be my people, and their God my God.’ 

“The first time he appeared as a public speaker, was in Bath. The preacher who was expected, not coming, 
he was desired to speak a little to the congregation. He dwelt chiefly upon his own experience, and the people 
were satisfied and refreshed. It was not long after this, that he was appointed Barrack-master of Albany, and 
went to America. When he arrived there, he regularly performed family prayer in his own house; some of his 
neighbours frequently attended. He often gave them a word of exhortation, and the encouragement he met with 
emboldened him to extend his labours.” 

In what is called William-street, (formerly Cart and Horse-street,) there was a house containing a large 
room, occupied as a rigging loit ; which the society now took for the better accommodation of their increased 
numbers. Here Mr. Embury and Mr. Webb continued to preach, [the latter, it is said, also preaching occasion- 
ally on the heights of Brooklyn] till at length they thought proper to write to Mr. Wesley, requesting that he 
would send missionaries to their assistance. 

About this period the idea of building themselves a house for public worship, was entertained. It wasan idea 
of magnitude for them; since they had scarcely any resources, and their influence with the public in pecuniary 
affairs was very inconsiderable. ‘Then the building of a church in honour of the Supreme Being, was every 
where considered to be a momentous undertaking ; and not as it seemsto be at present, a business of ordinary 
consideration. Their magnanimous project, however, was attempted, and Providence favoured the cause of 
Methodism too much to allow of its failure. 

The situation of the inhabitants of New-York in religious matters, was somewhat peculiar. A professed 
infidel dared not show himself ; open atheism was only known as a monster of Eurepean production: and the 
catholics whom fortune had cast upon these shores, were obliged to hide their superstitious rites, under a 
mask of thorough concealment. Nearly every body belonged to some sect; and indifference was viewed 
with utter dislike. Even the troops that paraded on a Sunday morning, in marching down Broadway, filed off 
to the right or left, some to one church and some to anotber. All were religious or pretended to be so; whilst 
fhe laws, taking an immediate interest in affairs of conscience, required the strictest attention to the established 
forms of public worship. 

In what light then must the methodists have been regarded, who boldly throwing aside the shackles. of preju- 
dice and hereditary customs, pursued a direct path to Heaven, and in a righteous cause defied the most des* 
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potic of all laws——that which attempts to bind men’s consciences? They were ridiculed and hated ; but des- 
pised they could not be : for mankind, where they fear the reproofs which an amiable character can cast upon 
their follies, are never capable of real disdain, how much soever they may feign it. Dreading the influence of 
their incontrovertible doctrines, it required all the art of parents to keep their unprejudiced children, from 
what they deemed a spiritual contagion: and anold member of the church relates to this day, the desire he en- 
tertained in his youth, of finding a truly religious people ; tells the difficulties he met with, in escaping the threats 
of his family, of his resorting secretly up the winding stairs where Embury used to preach, and his listening 
there, with great delight, to all the truths of the Gospel. 

Messrs. Lupton, Source, Newton, White, Jarvis, and a few more, were the persons most engaged in erecting 
the First Meruopisr Caurcu 1x America, Of these, William Lupton, a very respectable merchant, proved 
himself the chief agent and support, whose maxim it is said, was, “The church first and then my family.” 
Through the interest of Capt. Webb, they procured a spot on Golden hill, which was a rising ground near the 
borders of the city, [now compact with houses and named John-street,] where they purchased materials and 
contracted for the building in their own names and upon their individual securities. ‘The dimensions were 42 
feet wide by 60 feet long, and the exterior such as the engraving which this account is designed to accompany, 
faithfully represents. The fire of opposition raged tremendously against the rising edifice : its enemies loudly 
predicted its downfall ; whilst pamphlets were published and discourses delivered, in order to frustrate its 
completion. But how fruitless this opposition was, time has fully shown. ‘The multitude, a headstrong body 
ever delighted with strife, often adds an interest to that, which, without their canvassing the subject and taking 
different sides of the dispute, might soon fall into oblivion ; and their very attempt towards smothering a good 
cause, is but giving it additional fuel. | 

On the 30th day of October, 1768, Mr. Embury delivered a discourse from the pulpit which be had hiraself 
constructed ; declaring that the best dedication of the church a minister could make, was to preach in it a faithful 
sermon. Inthe preaching of Mr. Embury, there was something extremely affecting ; he generally shed tears 
in the midst of his subject, and on all oceasions showed himself a perfectly sincere christian. His occupation 
was that of a house-carpenter ; but no business could detract his thoughts from heavenly things; and he was 
often heard singing hymns in earnest devotion, and at the same time busily plying the implements of his trade. 
With the example of his pious and unaffected manners—the convincing arguments, and irresistible style of 
Capt. Webb, all the barriers of the enemy were overthrown; the society became enlarged ; their meetings 
respectably attended ; and the much abused methodists began to appear as a body, equal in power with any 
that had been introduced into the British Colonies. 

Golden hill, locally so called, being afterwards lowered by digging away the earth, occasioned the church to 
stand more above ground, than had in the beginning been contemplated ; it was necessary to descend into it 
at first by several steps. A house occupied as the parsonage stood partly before the front, and was a build- 
ing in the antique taste of the Dutch: it also contained the methodist library, and was founded many years 
before the church.* Two additional lots, adjoining on the left side, were bought after the revolution for two 
hundred pounds, which are now to the trustees the source of a pretty handsome income. ‘To screen the 
congregation from the passing multitudes in the street, a wooden partition or fence, having a gateway anda 
small door on one side was put up, and thus formed an area paved with brick, about 30 feet wide. The front 
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* The sextons lived in the ceilar of this house, of whom one Cremor, a kind of police officer, was the first. Afterward, Robert Duncan was chosen; who 
was a poor labouring man, and so respected for his piety, that earnest seekers of salvation, when they wanted to be directed in the right way, used to exelaim 
to one another, “Come, let us go and see Robert,”—Since the above was written and laid aside for the press, Peter Williams, who had long been sexton, de- 
parted this life, in the full assurance of entering upon the joys of the eternal world. He was one of the oldest coloured members. Though once a slave, he 
was enabled by his good conduct, not only to procure his freedom, but also to amass considerable property ; and to educate his children for the highest stations 


to whjch his humble race can attain, In the engraving he is supposed to be closing the door. 
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of the edifice presented three upper windows, surmounted by a circular one near the roof; below, a large arched 
door with an entrance by steps on each side to the galleries ; the women going in to the right, and the men, who 
sat apart entering on the left hand. But these were subsequent additions. The interior remained for many 
years unfinished. The gallery had no breast-work nor any stairs to ascend to it ; boys would mount by a ladder 
and sit there upon the platforms. The lower part for along time had only benches, without even a back piece 
to recline against so homely was the place where ihe Almighty deigned to show forth his power in many 
revivals, and reclaim many sinners from their wicked courses. 

According to the colonial law, none but the established service could be performed in what was commonly 
called a church; and places for public worship belonging to dissenters, therefore were to have some appendage 
about them which should cause them to be classed among ordinary dwellings. Whence it became necessary to 
affix a fire-place and chimney to the methodist church, merely for the purpose of eluding so preposterous a re- 
gulation. The walls were constructed of ballast stone, and the face was covered with a light blue plaister. It 
was completed in the most substantial manner ; designed evidently ta withstand the brunt of successive ages. 
In vaults underneath the basement, bodies of the dead were deposited. Westey’s CHAPEL, as they called it, bore 
upon the whole, an appearance as plain and simple as the lives of its projectors. ‘There were no useless decora- 
tions lavished on it, nor any frivolous ornaments ; and so well was it suited to the humble minds of its proprie- 
tors, that many possessed of good taste, now regret its demolition, though they look with pleasure upon the 
costlier edifice that has taken its place. 

Such minute particulars may give rise to censure from a casual reader ; but as these are for the information 
of methodists, who should kindly remember the early attempts of their progenitors, the mention of the little 
things connected with the foundation of a vast religious body in the United States, will not, it is presumed, be 
considered by them as unworthy of an attentive perusal. 





The expenses of public institutions, before the revolution, were often defrayed by the proceeds of lotteries ; 
and the trustees of this, thought it not improper to adopt similar means for the diminution of their debt. 
How they succeeded is not ascertained : it is certain, however, that they wrote to the conference in England 
for pecuniary assistance ; and Mr. Wesley sent them fifty pounds sterling, (about $240,) by the two preachers, 
Boardman and Pilmore, who had volunteered themselves for the service of their brethren in this country. A 
letter of considerable length, sent from New-York to the Rev. John Wesley, gives some additional account 
of the circumstances of the early society. It was prinfed in the form of a pamphlet, and from a manuscript 
copy of asingle one since lost, the letter at the end of this account is subjoined. 

From the dedieation of the church to the arrival of the missionaries at Philadelphia, their first landing 
place, was precisely one year ; during which time Capt. Webb had done much good, and his preaching was 
attended by large and attentive congregations. 

“Under God,” says the Rev. Mr. Crowther “ He was one of the first instruments of planting Methodism 
on the Continent of America; and there he erected the first Methodist Chapel, which mas in the city of 
Nen-York. In that city he preached with great success. He wrote to Mr. Wesley, entreating him to 
send preachers to America: who accordingly in 1769, sent Mr. Richard Boardman, and Mr. Joseph Pil- 
more. After his return to England, Mr. Webb took up his residence at Bristol, and preached there, as 
well as in many places adjacent. In general, great multitudes flocked to hear him; many of whom did not 
hear in vain. He was instrumental in turning many from the ways of folly and sin, to the paths of wisdom and 
holiness. Mr. Wesley mentions, in his Journal, coming to a place where Captain Webb had lately been. 
‘The Captain,’ says he, ‘is all life and fire, and therefore many will hear him that will not hear a better 
preacher. And it is very well they do, for he does a great deal of good.’” 

« His death, although remarkably sudden, was not unexpected by him. For some time he appeared to have 
had a presentiment of his approaching departure, and a few days before he was called hence, he expressed his 
wishes to a person concerning the place and manner of his interment. At the same time he said, I should pre- 
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fer a triumphant death ; but I may be taken away suddenly. However, I know 1 am happy inthe Lord, and 
shall be with him, and that {s sufficient,’ He died at the age of 72 years.” 

Methodism was now firmly established in New-Y ork.—But another spark soon kindled in Frederick county, 
Maryland; and the light of salvation was also rapidly spreading in that State: through the influence of Mr. 
Robert Strawbridge, a methodist meeting-house was soon afterwards built, and a regular society forthwith 
organized. 

Several preachers in England, besites the two deputed by Mr. Wesley, hearing of these proceedings in 
America, and hoping to be well received among the inhabitants, resolved to brave the dangers of the Atlantic, 
and to labour for the Lord in a wide uncultivated vineyard. 

Of these, Mr. Willisms, was the earliest who preached in the city of New-York. Thousands attended the 
place of worship, and those who could not find entrance, were content to listen outside of the doors. Messrs. 
Boardman and Pilmore, whom the society received as missionaries, were the next who began to preach in the city, 
and afterward took their stated appointments of six months each, interchanging between this and Philadelphia. 
The appointments were then reduced to four months, and at last to three, on each station. More preachers 
arriving, circuits began to be formed in various parts of the United States. Their glory was to suffer the great- 
est fatigues, to toil night and day for their Divine master, and to encounter all the perils of the most hideous 
forests, unknown deserts, and trackless uninhabitable regions. No pains were for them too great. 

The savage as wellas the back-woodsman heard the voice of the servants of the most High, crying aloud, 
“whosoever believeth in the Lord Jesus Christ, shall not perish, but have eternal life. Mr. Wesley, the 
father ofthe church, was allowed the supreme direction over all. In 177], Mr. Asbury came over to America ; 
when he took the general charge, until he was superseded about 1773, by the appointment of Mr. Rankin: but 
after the latter returned to Europe, the care of overseeing, devolved on Mr. Asbury again ; who during the greater 
part ofa long and glorious life, had the guidance of our affairs, and who has at length sunk into the slumber of 
death, respected and beloved by all who knew him: a pattern deserving of imitation—a name wortiiy of the 
highest commendation. 

How rapid, how astonishing, has been the spread of Methodism in America! Scarcely sixty years have tran- 
spired since aman of no influence, an emigrant from a foreign country, could only bring together six scattered 
individuals, and now [1823, | there are above 300,000 members, who are annually associating many hundreds more 
to their extensive body. From how small a beginning has so wide an establishment arisen! Even the regions 
which border upon the distant lakes, the rivers of Ohio, of Mississippi, and of Missouri, resound with the voices 
of those that have felt the power of Redeeming love: there we see them assemble in camps, far from the noise of 
mercenary beings, and days in succession, render homage to the Almighty, and enjoy that happiness which 
none but the Christian can experience. 

‘Oh strange enjoyment of a bliss unseen ! 
**Oh ravishment! Oh sacred rage within ; 


** Tumultuous pleasure, rais’d on peace of mind, 


‘« Sincere, excessive, from the world refined.” 

‘«¢ Exalted anthems all their hours employ, 

** And all is music and excess of joy !” 
ParneLL. 


For further information respecting the rise of Methodism in this country, Mr. Asbury’s Journal, the Mi- 
nutes of the conferences, the History of Methodism, and the various magazines, may beconsulted. This bricf 
account is more than sufficient, for those who are little interested in the progress of religion ; but for those 
who take a delight in the extension of good works, a much more diffuse account than this would scarcely be 
satisfactory. The facts we have stated, are an epitome of conversations, held with some of the surviving 
members of the early society; and as a long period of time has passed away since these occurrences first 
took place, it has heen impossible to detail them from recollection, in a more distinct and elucidative manner: 
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